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Notes. 


HAZEBROUCK. 


HazesBrouck, the capital (chef-liew) of one 
of the arrondissements of the Département 
‘du Nord, lies between Dunkerque and 
Lille at a distance of 18 kilometers from the 
Belgian frontier, and 22 kilometers east of 
St. Omer. The arrondissement to which the 
town gives its name comprises the inland 
western portion of the old province of 
Flandre Maritime, and is co-terminous with 
«the former chédtellenies of Cassel and Bail- 
leul. In its full extent under the Old 
Régime (from the Peace of Ryswick down 
to the Revolution) the province consisted 
of the six chdtellenies of Bourbourg, Bergues, 
‘Cassel, Bailleul, Furnes, and Ypres, together 
with six ‘territories ’’ which need not here 
be named. Of the chdtellenies that of Cassel 
was the largest, and in it were included 
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three open towns, of which Hazebrouck 
was one, and forty-seven villages. The 
population of the chdtellenie in 1698 was 
37,969, but of these only sone 1,300 lived 
in the town of Cassel itself, which at that 
time had been reduced to 250 houses, 
Hazebrouck had suffered less and the 
population of the parish was then 3,725, 
and the number of houses 560. These 
figures are taken from a Mémoire drawn up 
by M. Hue de Caligny in the year after 
Ryswick. Under the Spanish domination 
the region had possessed flourishing manu- 
factures, but M. de Caligny notes the perishing 
industries of the province. Agriculture, 
as at the present day, alone was prosperous. 
This industrial decay, which was one of the 
results of the religious troubles of the 
sixteenth, and of the wars of the seventeenth 
century, was unfortunately not arrested :— 
“Vindustrie drapiére tombe peu a peu et finit 
méme par disparaitre de la plupart des localités 
sous la domination francaise.” 

Hazebrouck, which at the outbreak of 
the war had a population of about 13,000, 
is sometimes styled the capital of “la 
Flandre flamingante,” or rather of that 
portion of it which is now French and in 
which the Flemish language is still com- 
monly spoken. In its fullest extent “la 
Flandre flamingante ’’ comprised the whole 
of the country between the North Sea and 
the river Lys, from Aire to Ghent, with the 
river Aa as its western boundary. The 
native inhabitants of this region, on both 
sides of the present frontier, especially the 
peasants and working-class, still generally 
use the Flemish tongue, but French is well 
established in the towns, and the river Lys 
can no longer be said to mark a language 
boundary. M. Ardouin-Dumazet, writing 
shortly before the war, placed the border a 
little further north, approximately along 
the line of railway Hazebrouck-Armentiéres, 
and drew attention to the curious fact that 
in one of the streets of Bailleul both len- 
guages were in use, French on one side 
and Flemish on the other. North cf 
this line of railway French place-names are 
few in number, while to the south they 
predominate. 

The place-name Hazebrouck is entirely 
Flemish, and means “the marsh of the 
hare,”’ a derivation recorded in the six- 
teenth century by Marchant,* who states 
that the hare (in Flemish “haze ’’) ‘‘ here 


* Jac. Marchant, Flemish historian and poet, 
1537-1609. 
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had its habitat in a spot favourable to the 
propagation of its species, for the country 
was not only marshy but also covered 
with woods and forests.”’ The theory that 
Hazebrouck owes its name to a Lord of the 
name of Haze, who is supposed to have 
founded the church, is now abandoned. 
It finds mention, however, in Blaeu’s 
‘Theatrum Urbium Belgicae’ (1649), in 
which the town is thus described :— 


‘“‘ Hazebrouck is a fair and populous munici- 
pality in western Flanders, enjoying the rights 
and privileges, as well as the name, of a town, 
with a special jurisdiction of its own. It received 
laws from Philip of Alsace (Count of Flanders), 
its fairs in June and market on Monday from 
another Philip, Duke of Burgundy, and its name, 
according to Gramaye,* from Haza, a former 
magnate and founder of the church (curialis 
ecclesia). It stands on a very marshy site, and 
owes its reputation to linen weaving and cloth 
making. At one time it attained great wealth 
4 means of the canal cut through the forest of 

ieppe to the river Lys. In addition to all its 
rights as a town, it has a Senate of seven men, 
and a special law for the regulation of measures 
and of fairs : it has also a guild of archers and one 
of rhetoric. The people are divided according to 
their occupations into trade guilds, and had not the 
town been afflicted by civil wars, they would have 
attained a prosperity equal to any. The parish 
church, which has a splendid tower, is dedicated 
to St. Eloi. The patronage belongs to the 
Bishop of Ypres, by right of succession from the 
see of Thérouanne. A small nunnery and hospital 
of Grey Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
was founded here two hundred years ago by two 
pious sisters. The friars of the Order of St. 
Augustine were admitted to the town under 
certain conditions, their house being founded and 
endowed by the Senate and people. It main- 
tains a school of polite letters, which has received 
confirmation from the Catholic King, Philip IV.” 

This description dates from a time when 
Hazebrouck formed part of the Spanish 
Netherlands, Philip IV. being the reigning 
sovereign. Accompanying it is a view- 
plan of the town, which shows the lines of 
the principal streets exactly as they are 
to-day, though the space covered by build- 
ings is very much less. The fields then 
encroached on whet is now the centre of the 
town, and a large garden is shown attached 
to almost every house. It was nearly 
thirty years after Blaeu’s book appeared 
that Hazebrouck became definitely French 
(1678). 

A century later Hazebrouck seems to 
have been considered a place of small 
importance. The reference to the town in 
the ‘Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire Raisonné 


* Jan Bapt. Gramaye, Flemish traveller, poet, 
and historian, c. 1680-1635. 


des Sciences, des Arts, et des Métiers’ (ed. 
Neufchatel, 1765), is very short :— 
“* Haesbrouk, petite ville 

lieues d’ Aire. 20.4, 50.402" 
At whet date the spelling of the name: 
became fixed in its present form I cannot 
say, but the following variations occur 
before the beginning of the last century : 
Hasbruc, Hashroc, Hasbroec, Hasbrouegq,. 
Hasbourg, Haesbroecke, Haesebrouck, 


Haesebroucq, Hazebrouc, Hazebreuc, Haze- : 


bruch, Hazebruec, Hazebruck, and Haze- 
brouck. The earliest of these is found in a. 
charter of 1122 by which Charles le Bon, 
Count of Flanders, notifies that Lambert, 
Provost of Cassel, has given to the church 
of Oxelaere @ certain piece of land situated 
near to the town of Hasbruc (apud villam 
Hasbruc). 

At this period, says M. Taverne de 
Tersud (from whom the above is cited) :— 
“Ja ville n’était qu’une i 
....Sa situation a été une cause d’empéchement 
& sa développement.” 

M. de Tersud’s was the only book on Haze- 
brouck that I was able to discover during 
a residence in the town of some months 
immediately before the evacuation of 1918 
and again during the winter of 1918-19. 
It is true that life was then abnormal and 
the times not well fitted for the pursuit of 
the study of local history. But inquiry 
at the principal stationer and booksellers’ 
shops failed to produce any volume dealing 
with the history or institutions of the town— 
not even a guide-book. In the Biblio- 
théeque Communale at St. Omer, however, 
I found M. de Tersud’s volume :— 

_ “Hazebrouck, depuis son origine jusqu’&é nos 
jours; par Charles Taverne de Tersud. 4to. 
Hazebrouck, 1890. 454 pp.’’ 

Though published in 1890 the book seems to 
have been written at least three years 
earlier, as the preface is dated May, 1887. 
In the thirty years that have elapsed since 
the appearance of this work some changes 
have, of course, taken place in Hazebrouck, 
but generally speaking M. de Tersud’s 
description held good down to the outbreak 
of the war. 

The outstanding events in the history of 
the town may be summarized as follows :— 

1213. Philip Augustus, in order to avenge 
the disasters inflicted on his fleet off the 
coast of Flanders, ravaged the adjacent 
country, in the course of which action 
Hazebrouck and other towns were burned, 
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This was the year before the battle of 
Bouvines. 

1347. Philip of Valois, intending to repair 
the defeat of Crécy and with the object of 
obliging Edward IIT. to raise the siege of 
Calais, put on foot a formidable army, 
which appeared before Arras in May, 1347. 
Hazebrouck was burnt and pillaged shortly 
after, and the development of the town was 
arrested a second time by the events of war. 
Calais surrendered on Aug. 4. 

1436. In May of this year the English, in 
order to revictual Calais, raided the country 
round Hazebrouck and Cassel, from which 
they carried off large numbers of cattle, 
sheep, goats, grain and forage. To prevent 
a recurrence of these incursions the militia 
of the communes was called out and a 
battle fought at Looberghe in which the 
English were victorious. The Flemish loss 
is said to have been 300 killed and 120 
taken prisoners. The total English loss is 
given as 70. The town of Hazebrouck, 
however, did not suffer any material damage. 

1524-5. The winter was made memorable 
by the occurrence of famine and pestilence, 
and by the beginning of religious troubles. 
These latter culminated in the war of the 
Gueux in 1566, during the course of which 
the church at Hazebrouck was _ pillaged 
(Aug. 15-16), the altars being broken and 
the sepulchral monuments carried away. 
Many other churches in the neighbourhood 
also suffered at this time. 

1578. The church at Hazebrouck was 
again pillaged by the Gueux (Sept. 24), the 
bells on this occasion being carried off. 

1582. Hazebrouck again suffered severely 
when the soldiers of Philip II., on their 
way to Ypres, passed through the town 
(July 27), setting it on fire at various points. 
The church was again pillaged. The de- 
struction at this time was very great, the 
old Town Hall in the Market Place being 
burnt down, and many years elapsed before 
the town was able to recover. 

1587. Wandering bands of Gueux from 
Holland again set fire to Hazebrouck. The 
misery of the inhabitants at this time was 
great. The building of the new town hall 
was stopped for-lack of funds, and the 
banks of the canal, the construction of 
which had only recently been begun, were 


falling in. Money was only about a quarter 
of its former value. 
1644.° In October, Hazebrouck, still 


Spanish, was invaded by a French army, 
which occupied thé town for eight days, 
inflicting loss and ruin on the inhabitants, 


a number of whom took refuge in the 
church. 

1677. The battle of Cassel was fought 
on the plain below Mont Cassel 12 kilometres: 
to the north-west of Hazebrouck, on Apr. 11. 
As a result this part of Flanders was de- 
finitely restored to the French crown in the 
following year.* Henceforward Hazebrouck 
is a French town, and its history till the end 
of the eighteenth century and the coming 
of the Revolution, is one of peaceful develop- 
ment, if of little progress. 

The linen industry, mentioned by Bleeu,. 
dated back to the fourteenth century. The 
Lynwaet Halle, where the linen was ex- 
posed on Saturdays, stood on the north side’ 
of the Market Place on the site of the present 
town hall, but was pulled down about 1793. 
The industry declined from the end of the 
seventeenth century, as already mentioned, 
and about 1789 was confined to table linen. 
A little flannel appears also to have been 
manufactured in Hazebrouck at this time. 
The old town hall stood in the centre of the 
Market Place. After its destruction by the 
Spaniards in 1582, something like seven 
years elapsed before its successor was com- 
pleted. This is the building shown on 
Blaeu’s plan. It had a belfry and carillon 
of eight bells, but was destroyed by fire in 
February, 1801, and was never rebuilt. The 
present town hall on the north side of the 
Square dates from 1806-20. 

The Market Place, or Grand’ Place, which 

measures roughly 220 paces in length by | 
100 in breadth, was in existence in the 
fourteenth century, at which period, accord- 
ing to M. de Tersud, it was :— 
“une grande place non pavée au milieu de 
laquelle existait une fosse entourée d’une haie : 
les maisons n’avaient presque toutes qu’un 
rez-de-chaussée, elles étaient couvertes en paille- 
et enduites d’une couche de torches.” 

The only buildings of antiquarian interest: 
now remaining in Hazebrouck are 
parish church of St. Eloi, and the Hospice-. 
Hépital (formerly the convent of the- 
Augustines). The rest of the town has been 
rebuilt at different times, mostly in the-~ 
nineteenth century, such houses of earlier~ 
date as remain being of little or no archi- 
tectural interest. According to M. de Ter- 
sud the church is a rebuilding at the close- 
of the fifteenth century of an older structure 
which suffered from fire in 1492, the in- 
terior being then wholly destroyed. The - 


* For battle of Cassel see inscriptions recorded.. 
in ‘N. & Q.’ 12 S. vi. 225-6 : also 12 S. vii. 241. 
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-tower is said to have been completed in 
1512, and is surmounted by a spire of open- 
work, the total height of which is 278 ft. 
“The building is of red brick with stone 
dressings, and consists of choir, transepts, 
aisled nave, and west tower. A smaller 
spire, which stood originally at the inter: 
section of nave and transepts, was demo- 
lished in 1767. Except for the disappear- 
ance of this feature the church is to-day 
externally pretty much as shewn in Blaeu’s 
view. Internally, however, it underwent a 
somewhat drastic change in the last century, 
when plaster ceilings were erected and other 
alterations of a like nature made. The 
structure suffered little or nothing during 
the bombardment of 1918. 

The buildings of the Hospice-Hopital 
-are also of red-brick. The older wing, 
which is an excellent example of Flemish 
Renaissance design, is dated 1616, and the 
later and smaller wing 1718. The whole 
was restored in 1868 and again in 1895-6. 
“The convent was suppressed in 1793, and 
for some years the building was used as a 
kind of tenement house by all sorts and 
conditions of people. Considerable damage 
was done to the interior and it was not till 
1800 that the building was cleared, and put 
to other uses. After the destruction of the 
old town hall in 1801 the convent was used 
for municipal purposes till the new town 
hall was completed (1820), since when it has 
-served as a hospital. 

The earlier convent of the Grey Sisters 
mentioned by Blaeu, founded in the fifteenth 
-century, stood on a site behind the present 
town hall, now occupied by the Maison 
d’Arrét. It was suppressed in the Revolu- 
tion and the buildings demolished. 

In February, 1814, a corps of Saxons and 
Cossacks staved three days in Hazebrouck, 
-eamping in the open air, but appear to have 
left the town unharmed. After the final 
overthrow of Napoleon Hazebrouck was 
occuvied for two years (1815-17) by an 
English dragoon regiment. The name of 
the regiment is not given by M. de Tersud, 
but it is gratifying to know that 
“les documents qui reposent 4 la mairie attest- 
ent que les rapports entre les habitants, les officiers 
et les soldats n’étaient pas tendus et que de part 
et d’autre on se faisait toutes les concessions 
possibles pour vivre en bonne intelligence.” 

A eentury later British troops were once 
more in occunation of Hazebrouck, but 
under eoniitions at once more vleasing and 
‘more difficult. H. CareTHam. 


(To be continued.) 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, pp. 23, 45, 66, 83.) 


THE DEatH OF RICHARD SHAKESPEARE. 


ATTENTION was drawn to Snitterfield in 
Dec., 1559, by the death of Master Thomas 
Robins of Northbrooke. His will was signed 
on the 7th of that month, and proved in 
London on the 23rd by Richard Charnock 
on behalf of the executor, Edward Grant. 
The testator’s prayer to the Trinity and 
bequest of his soul to Jesus Christ, and his 
instruction that his body should be buried 
“without pomp ” before the choir-door in 
the parish-church ‘‘in the place which I 
have been accustomed to walk in,’ point to 
his being a Protestant. But his son-in-law 
and heir, Edward Grant, was a Catholic, and 
the will was witnessed and supervised by that 
“unlearned and stubborn priest ’? whom 
Bishop Sandys soon after deprived, William 
Burton. Master Robins was a widower at 
the time of his death and had lost his 
daughter, his only child, wife of Edward 
Grant. This Edward Grant was son to 
Master Richard Grant of Briary Lands, and 
father by Master Robins’ daughter of three 
children, Mary, Thomas and Richard. He 
had married again, taking for his second 
wife Anne Somerville, daughter to Master 
Robert Somerville of Edstone. She bore 
him a son, Edward. To the four children of 
his son-in-law Master Robins made bequests 
—to Mary of 401, a gilt bowl and a ring of 
gold “which was my wife’s wedding-ring, 
to be delivered when she shall he married 
or at her father’s pleasure,” and to the three 
boys of 61 13s. 4d. apiece. The residue of the 
estate after their father’s death was to be 
bestowed ‘‘so that Mary have two kine 
more besides her own two in my keeping 
and six pair of flaxen sheets,’”? and Edward 
‘all such household stuff whatsoever that 
I have in Northbrooke, the standing beds, 
cupboards, tables, forms and joined-stools 
excepted.” To his son-in-law’s second wife, 
whom he calls his ‘‘ daughter-in-law,’’ Anne 
Grant née Somerville, he left ‘“‘my little 
silver salt which IT bought lately at Coventry 
Fair.” We shall hear of the Grants and 
their connections the Somervilles. Thomas 
Grant inherited Northbrooke, Edward Grant 
his mother’s property of Kingswood at 
Rowington. Edward Grant’s cousin, John 
Somerville, born about the time of Master 
Robins’ death, married an Arden of Park 
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Hall, a kinswoman of John Shakespeare’s 
wife, Mary Arden. These events were in 
the future. At present, 1559, we will note 
that John Arden, prebendary of Worcester, 
and a determined Catholic, was probably a 
relative of Mary Arden. 
The care of his father at Snitterfield may 
have added to the growing responsibilities of 
John Shakespeare. On May 21, 1560, 
Robert Arden’s widow, Agnes née Webbe, 
leased her late husband’s property at Snitter- 
field to her brother, Alexander Webbe of 
Bearley, husband of her step-daughter, 
Margaret Arden. It consisted of ‘‘two 
messuages with a cottage, in the occupation 
of Richard Shakespeare, John Henley and 
John Hargreave.’’ The lease was for forty 
years from Mar. 25, 1561, or so long as 
Agnes Arden should live, at the rental of 40s. 
perannum. There was probably no intention 
of disturbing Richard Shakespeare. In view 
of the fact that he died before Mar. 25, 1561, 
it is likely that he was infirm and unwilling 
to renew his lease in May, 1560. He may 
have contemplated removal to Ingon with 
his son Henry, or even to Stratford, to join 
the household of his son John in Henley 
Street. 


On June 1, 1560, he and William Bott and 
others valued the goods of Henry Cole the 
blacksmith. We get a glimpse of Henry 
Cole in an entry in the Churchwardens’ 
Account of St. Nicholas, Warwick, for the 
year 1554: “to Coles of Snit’field for his 
painstaking to come into the parish to give 
counsel to the filing of the third quarter bell, 
and spent on him and upon one that did 
fetch him, 7d.” His daughter married 
Thomas Eggleston of St. Nicholas’ parish, 
probably the son of the late vicar of St. 
Nicholas, Master John Eggleston. ‘His son, 
Edward Cole, was partner with him in the 
smithy. Edward died before his father, on 
or shortly after Sept. 22, 1558, when he made 
his will. He died a Catholic, bequeathing his 
soul to Almighty God, the Blessed Virgin and 
the Holy Company of Heaven, 12d. to 
Snitterfield Church, 4d. to the Mother Church 
of Worcester and 12d. to the Vicar of 
Snitterfield, William Burton. The Vicar 
witnessed and probably wrote the will, and 
acted as overseer with Richard Wilmore of 
the Heath. To his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Eggleston, who was not yet nineteen, Edward 
Cole left his russet coat of frieze. His 
young widow died almost immediately. His 
goods were valued on Jan. 22, 1559, by 
Robert Pardy, Robert Nicholson, Henry 
Burgess and William Perks, but her smail 


| possessions were appraised some time pre- 


viously by Nicholson, Burgess and Perks 
with the help of Richard Shakespeare. Ad- 
ministration was granted on Mar. 23, the 
widow having ‘‘died before the will was 
proved.”” Henry Cole the father made his 
will probably before the decease of Queen 
Mary on Nov. 1/7, 1558. He also died @ 
Romanist. He bequeathed 4d. to the 
Mother Church of Worcester, a strike of 
wheat to the Church of Wolverton, 4d. 
towards the reparations of the Church of 
Norton Linsey, and to Snitterfield Church 
‘““two strike of wheat and a stall of been to 
help to maintain two tapers, one before the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar and the 
other before the image of Our Lady of @ 
pound and a quarter apiece.”” Most of his 
little property he left to bis son’s children,. 
Edward and Anne, and to his son-in-law,. 
Thomas Eggleston, the executor. Queen 
Elizabeth had come to the throne, the Prayer- 
Book had been re-introduced, tapers and. 
images and the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar were abolished and supposed to be all 
gone when he signed this will unrevised on. 
Jan. 23, 1560, in the presence of William. 
Burton the vicar, Robert Pardy and John 
Hargreave, the day after the making of the 
inventory of the goods and chattels of his 
son. It is possible that the vicar and his 
churchwardens had not carried out the 
Injunctions. William Burton, who was 
Sir William, a graduate of Oxford (supplicated. . 
for B.A. June 9, 1527, determined 1528), was: 
deprived before Sept. 26, 1561, when the 
Puritan, John Pedder, a Marian exile, was 
instituted in his room. The valuation of 
Henry Coles’ goods on June 1, 1560, by 
William Bott, Richard Shakespeare, William 
Perks, Henry Burgess alias Parsons, and 
John Hargreave, amounted to 16l. Os. 6d. 
Richard Shakespeare helped to appraise 
the goods of his old neighbour, Kichard. 
Maids, on Sept. 13, 1560. None stood higher 
in the regard of his fellow-villagers than 
Richard Maids. His name appears con- 
tinually in the local wills and inventories. 
He witnessed the release by John Palmer of 
his tenement to Master Arden Oct. 1, 1529, 
was fined with Richard Shakespeare for 
overburdening the Common pasture Oct. 1, 
1535, was executor of the will of Sir John 
Donne, vicar, Feb. 1, 1541, ‘praised the goods: 
of William Mayowe and Thomasin Palmer 
(whose will he witnessed) in 1551, and the 
goods of Hugh Greene on Mar. 27, 1553, was 
overseer of the will of Hugh Porter Jan. 31, 
1554, ’praised with Richard Shakespeare the 
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goods of the vicar Sir Thomas Hargreaves 
May 5, 1557, was overseer of the will of 
‘Thomas Harding June 24, 1557, ‘praised the 
goods of Henry Walker July 11, 1558, wit- 
messed with Richard Shakespeare the will of 
Henry Walker on Aug. 2), 1558, and ‘praised 
of Walter Nicholson on Feb. 7, 
1559, 

Apparently he died without issue, in the 
summer of 1560, but left a number of nephews 
and nieces, children of Rafe Maids. One of 
these nephews, Richard, was known in 1557 
as Richard Maids the Younger to distinguish 
him from his unele. Another nephew, 
Robert, married the daughter of Hugh Porter. 
A third nephew, William Maids, became a 
close friend of Alexander Webbe and his son 
Robert Webbe, the brother-in-law and 
nephew of John Shakespeare. ° 

At the View of Frankpledge at Snitterfield 
on Oct, 3, 1560, Richard Shakespeare was 
fined 4d. for keeping his beasts upon the 
Leas contrary to order, and was one of the 
lord's tenants instructed ‘‘to make their 
hedge and ditch between the end of Richard 
Shakespeare’s lane and Dawkins’ hedge 
before the Feast of St. Luke’s,”’ i.e. Oct. 18. 

In the meantime at the Court Leet at 
Stratford on Oct. 5 John Shakespeare and 
his fellow Constables presented their list 
of offenders since April. Master Thomas 
‘Trussell, a lawyer, living in Bridge Street, 
agea about thirty, a connection of the 
Trussells of Billesley, and therefore perhaps 
of Mary Shakespeare, was fined for drawing 
biood on Roger Brunt, Thomas Featherstone 
for a fray on Thomas Walford, Thomas 
Holiday alias Drudge, for drawing blood 
on Luke Hurst, Humfrey Holmes for drawing 
blood on one not named, Thomas Merrick for 
@ fray on John Henshaw, Alderman Rafe 
Cawdrey for a fray on George Green of 
Wotton Wawen, Master Harbage’s man, 
Tho-nas,* for a fray upon “the other of 
Mester Harbage’s men the Irishman,” and 
Richard Court, alias Smith, for ‘ oppro- 
brious words and reviling against the 
Constables. John Shakespeare and John 
‘Taylor were probably not sorry to bring 
their second year of office to a close. 

Other offences reported have their interest. 
* William Smith, haberdasher of Henley Street, 
complained that ‘“‘a piece of aproning, 
colour russett ’’ had been stolen from him 
by a stranger and then taken from the 
stranger by one Bradley of Evesham. A 
Welsh nan “using archery in Sheep Street ” 
‘was presented for “living idly sus- 
' piciously,” and Anna Shurton for-being “a 


common scold and an unquiet woman.” 
Anna Shurton, who was doubtless hoisted in 
the Market Place or ducked in the Aven, 
in the cuckstool, was wife of William 
Shurton alias Adams, a tailor, living in a 
cottage in Ely Street. She had_ three 
children, one of whom died in the Plague 
of 1564. She herself died in April, 1567, and 
her husband promptly married, on June 3, 
@ second wife, with the promising name 
Anne Primrose. 

At the same Court Leet, of Oct. 5, 1560, 
Roger Sadler was elected Bailiff and Rafe 
Cawdrey High Alderman. William Smith 
and William Tyler (colleagues of John 
Shakespeare and John Taylor in the year 
past) entered on their second twelvemonth 
as Constables with William Perrott (brother 
of Robert Perrott) and John Bell as their 
juniors. Humfrey Plymley and John 
Wheeler were re-elected Chamberlains. To 
John Wheeler, yeoman, son of John Wheeler 
who died in April, 1558, and father of John 
Wheeler born about the year 1557, was 
leased by the new Bailiff and his colleagues, 
on Oct. 10, 1560, two small houses in Henley 
Street in his occupation, for sixty-one years 
at a rent of 10s. per annum. This pair of 
tenements stood on the site of the present 
Free Library near the Birthplace. John 
Shakespeare and John Wheeler had been 
neighbours probably for ten years past, and 
they remained such for the next thirty-six 
years. They were of one mind in religion 
and became Puritan recusants. 

On Feb. 10, 1561, John Shakespeare 
cbtained at Worcester letters of administra- 
tion of his father’s estate, on the exhibition 
of an inventory of his goods and cattels 
valued at 38/. 7s. Od. Richard Shakespeare 
had died a short time previously. In the 
bond father and son are described as of 
Snitterfield, and John is called agricola. 
John retained for a few months an interest 
in his father’s holding and was held respon- 
sible for the condition of the hedges, being 
fined 12d. on Oct. 1, 1561, for the non- 
fulfilment of the order of Oct. 3, 1560. About 
this time (Michaelmas 1561) Alexander 
Webbe, John Shakespeare’s brother-in-law, 
entered into pessession. He brought with 
him from Bearley his wife Margaret (née 
Arden, sister of Mary Shakespeare) and. four 
young children—Anne, Robert. Elizaneth 
and Mary. Anne, born after April, 1555, 
was probably named after Widow Arden 
(who was her father’s sister and her mother’s 
step-mother) ; Robert, born about Oct. 1558, 
was probably named after his grandfather, 
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Elizabeth after her mother’s sister, Flizabetin 
Scarlet, and Mary after Mary Shakespeare. 
‘Two more children were born at Snitterfield, 
Edward and Sarah. Edward was baptized 
_ a0 tne Church on July 30, 1562, Sarah on 
April 25, 1565. Edward (or Edmund: the 
names are interchangeable) probably had his 
uncle Edmund Lambert for godfather. 
These children were all first cousins of William 
Shakespeare, and of special interest to him 
‘@s living in his father’s and grandfather’s old 
home. There is evidence of friendship be- 
tween the John Shakespeares and the Webbes. 
Unfortunately we have not Richard 
Shakespeare’s will. We might have learned 
from it something of the relationship, if any, 
between himself and a family of Shakespeares 
connected with Snitterfield and Clifford 
‘Chambers, and a younger and more in- 
teresting family of Shakespeares at Warwick. 
It might have shed litht on the kinship 
between the testator and the family of 
Greene alias Shakespeare of Warwick and 
Stratford, and on the personality of the 
- Joan Shakespeare who died and was buried 
at Snitterfield on Jan. 5, 1596. 
Epcar I. Fripp. 


(To be continued.) 


GLASS PAINTERS OF YORK. 
CHAMBER Famizy. 


JOH. DE LA CHAUMBRE, glasyer (‘Freemen 
of York’ Surtees Soc.).— ‘ John Chamber 
the elder ** mentioned in Thomas Benefeld 
or Byngfeld’s will (Reg. Test D. and C. Ebor., 
i. 212). One of two brothers both named 
John who each had a son ealled Richard. 
Free 1400, Wife, Joan. In his will he twice 
refers to the other Chamber as “John 
‘Chamber my brother.” His workmen evi- 
dently were Robert Wakefield (free, 1400: 
d. 1414), Matthew Petty (died 1478), and 
John Newsom the elder (free, 1418), and 
probably Robert Hudson. He was closely 
‘connected in some way, whether as a partner, 
friendly rival, or what, does not appear, 
with Thomas Byngfeld (free, 1400; died 1422) 


as Robert Wakefield directs that bis will | 


made Jan. 20, 1414, proved Feb. 16 (Reg. 
‘Test. D. and ©. Ebor., i. 172) shall be 
carried out “by the sight, counsel, and 
advice of John Chambre my master and 
‘Thomas Byngfeld.” Byngfeld who died in 
1422 also made ‘“ John: Chambre the elder, 
glasyer his executor (Reg. Test. D. and GC. 
-Ebor., i. 212). Chamber’s son, Richard, 


‘at the time of his father’s death in 1437 


was evidently still a child, for his father in 
his will says :— ” 

“The residue of all give & 
bequeath to Joan my wife & Richard my sou. And 
I will that Joan my wife shall have all the goods 
belonging to Richard my son in her own hand for 
the relief aud helping of him.” ' 
It would seem that the son was an invalid 
as further provision is made “if the said 
Richard my son shall depart this life ” for 
masses for the repose of the souls of both 
father and son. Chamber was doing work 
for the Dean and Chapter between the 
years 1421 and 1433. He made his will 
on Monday next before the feast of the 
Ascension, 1437. Proved May 15 of the 
same year [Reg. Test. D. and ©. Ebor., 
i. 243d.]. To Matthew Petty he bequeathed 
3s. 4d. ; to John Newsom, 2s., and to Robert 
Hudson, 20d. The latter was evidently 
identical with the Robert Hudson, glasyer, 
working for John Chamber the younger mn 
1450, into whose service he evidently went 
on the death of John Chamber the elder in 
1437, at which time he was probably an 
apprentice. Hudson was free in 1453—so 
that there must have been some delay in his 
taking up his freedom—and @ master glass- 
painter in 1463-4 when new ordinances were 
granted to the craft. Chamber bequeathed 
“To the fabric of the Cathedral Church of 
Blessed Peter of York 6s. 8d.,”’ and to his 
brother John a similar amount, Executrix, 
his wife Joan; and Sir Robert Flete, Rector 
of Lastingham, and his brother John co- 
adjutors with her. Witnesses, his brother 
John; John Newsom (free 1418. His son 
John was free in 1442 and his grandson 
Thomas, in 1470. All three were glass- 
painters), and Matthew Petty (d. 1478). 
Chamber was buried in St. Helen’s Church 
in Stonegate. 

Joh. Chambre, junior, glasier (* Freemen 
of York’ Surtees Soc.)—Brother of John 
Chamber the elder. Free 1414. Wife 
Matilda. Workmen, William Inglish. (free 
1450, died 1480), Robert Hudson (free 1453), 
‘and Thomas Coverham (free 1448). He 
| was evidently brother-in-law of, and possibly 
in partnership with, Matthew Petty to whom 
jhe bequeathed 3s. 4d., for in his will he 
/mentions “ Gillot Pety my sister,” to whom 
| he left a similar sum. Sons, Richard and 

Fr. William Wencelay, a monk. He made 
his will Mar. 16, 1450. There is no date of 
| probate, but Chamber died before the end 
cf the month of March, 1451, as appears from 
the date of the probate of the will of John 
Witton, his apprentice, who had named him 
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as one of his (Witton’s) executors and pro- 
bate of whose will was granted Mar. 31, 1451, 
to “Matilda wife of John Chamber lately 
deceased.”” To “Fr. William Wencelay, 
monk, my son,” he bequeathed six silver 
spoons, 20s. in money and “a small mazer 
set with silver,” with the proviso that the 
testator’s wife was to have the use of it 
during her life» He left various sums to the 
vicars and chaplains of St. Helen’s Church 
in Stonegate, where he desired to be buried 
‘before the crucifix.”” To his son Richard 
he left his business, but the latter died the 
same month as his father. John Chamber 
was thus left without any male heir to 
succeed to the business, his other son being 
in religion. Who carried on the business 
after his death we do not know, but his 
successor would no doubt be found amongst 
his three workmen, William Inglish, Robert 
Hudson, and Thomas Coverham; whom, 
in his will he calls “my servants ”’ and to 
whom he bequeathed 5s. by equal portions. 
All three appear before the Lord Mayor in 
1463-4 as representatives of the ‘hole 
craft of glasyers ’’, and presumably therefore 
they were masters, when new ordinances 
were granted. Chamber evidently enjoyed 
a@ wide reputation as a glass painter. In 
1449 he executed windows for the parish 
church of St. Mary Magdalene in Durham 
(Durham Account Rolls, ed. by Rev. 
Canon Fowler, Surtees Soc., vol. ii. p. 408). 
In John Chamber the younger we most pro- 
bably have the outstanding genius who 
executed the masterpieces of glass-painting 
such as the west window of St. Martin-le- 
Grand, Coney Street (dated 1437), and 
others done between the date at which we 
must presume the death of John Thornton 
(c. 1435) and the middle of the fifteenth 
century. (Will, Reg. Test. D. and C. 
Ebor., i. 266.) 

Ricardus Chambre, glasier, fil. Johannis 
Chaumbre, glasier.—Son of John Chamber 
the younger (free 1414, died 1451), and 
Matilda his wife. Richard Chamber’s wife 
was called Margaret, to whom John Chamber 
the younger bequeathed “his blood red 
girdle adorned with silver,’’ and to‘‘ Richard 
Chamber, my son, my green girdle adorned 
with silver and all the instruments and 
utensils belonging to my shop if he shall be 
living and he shall happen to return.” 
As likely as not Richard Chamber (whose 
name appears in the Freemen’s Roll of 
1447 so that he was presumably 24 years of 
age in 1450) and John Witton (who was 
evidently an apprentice with Richard’s 


father, whom Witton in his will calls my 
‘*‘master,” though John Chamber in his will 
dces not mention Witton along with “his 
servants ’’ William Inglish, Robert Hudson, 
and Thomas Coverham, thereby showing, 
that Witton was an apprentice at the time) 
had gone abroad together on the completion 
of their indentures in order to complete 
their artistic training by foreign travel.* ; 
Richard Chamber and John Witton,made 
their respective wills one on the 10th and 
the other on the llth of June, 1450, and 
each desired that his body should “be 
buried with church burial where God shall 
dispose for me” without specifying @ 
particular church as was the usual custom. 
Probate of the two wills was granted within 
four days of one another, one on Mar. 31, 
and the other on Apr. 3, 1451. These facts. 
taken together point to their having met 
with a violent death in company and they 
were probably either drowned at sea or died 
together in battle, pcessibly in one of the 
last fights of the Hundred Years War. 
Richard Chamber in his will (Reg. Test. 
D. and C. Ebor., i. 267) bequeathed to his 
parish church of St. Helen in Stonegate 
16d. for tithes and oblations forgotten and 
made his father and another his executors, 
the former however pre-deceased him by & 
few days. JOHN A. KNOWLES. 


St. VALENTINE’S Day.—At Armscot, co. 
Worcester, @ small hamlet near Imington, 
the children went round to the farms singing. 
for apples, which were kept for Shrove 
Tuesday fritters. The lines ran :— 


Good morrow, Valentine, 
First its yours, then its mine,’ 
Please give us a valentine... 

J. Harvey "Loom. 


* This was evidently the custom in the case of 
the son of the house who would eventually have to: 
take over his father’s business and who had there- 
fore to keep up to date and in touch with the latest 
art movements on the continent. There is reason. 
to believe that Witton like Chamber was in the 
the above position. He cannot have been a poor 
boy for he leaves a fair amount of property and an. 
annuity to his father for life. Valentin Bouch; glass- 
painter of Metz (died 1451) had evidently travelled 
m Italy as he bequeathed to Herman Foliq, whom 
he calls his“ old workman” ‘* twelve pieces of 
portraiture of Italy or of Albert” (Le Vieil. ‘ L’Art 
de la Peinture sur Verre.’ p. 95). The remarkable 
similarities in design and details of glass on the 
continent to glass of very slightly later date in 
England can only be accounted for by such an 
hypothesis. There would be little difficulty in 


getting a passage across, as ships were contin 
crossing. 
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PRICES IN THE Earty NINETEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. (See ‘A Radical Weaver’s Common- 
place Book, ante, p. 5).—The following is an 
old Lancashire recipe, with the prices of the 
various articles, for what was known in 1817 
as a “funeral cake.’”’ I have copied it from 
the original account in the possession of an 
aunt of mine :— 


1817, Feby. 5th— 8. da, 
To 3 lb. Brown sugar at 12d. 3.0 
3 Ibs. Lump sugar at17d. .. 
» 1 oz. Sinnamon, I1s., Carraways, 1jd. 1 14 
> 6 lb. Butter, 5s. 3d, 4 oz. Candid 
» Nutmeg, 4d., 24 Ibs. D. Currants, 
Rum and Escence of Lemon .. 0 6 
» 60 Eggs, 4s. ; Paper, 14d. 4 I 
£1 7 114 


I send this as it may be of interest in view 
of Mr. CHEETHAM’s interesting article under 
the heading of ‘A Radical Weaver’s 
Common-place Book’ in which he gives 
some particulars of prices in 1801. 

F. Crooks. 


* ANECDOTE OF LAURENCE STERNE.—The 
following anecdote which may now be a 
chestnut, was reprinted by The Yorkshire 
Herald of Oct. 21, 1919, from its forerunner 
of 1765 :— 

* Anecdote relating tothe Rev. Mr. Sterne when 
he was in Paris: A French gentleman asked him, 
If he had found in France no Original Characters 
that he could make Use of in his Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, ‘ No,’ replied he, ‘the French 
resemble old Pieces of Coin whose Impression is 
worn out by rubbing.’”’ 

I hope it may be a new anecdote to scme- 
body. Sr. SwiITHIN. 


Mary Roserts.—The ‘D.N.B.’ under 
“Samuel Roberts (1763-1848) mentions 
his daughter Mary, author of ‘ Royal Exile,’ 
and has in square brackets, “‘see under 
Roberts, Mary, 1788-1864.”" On turning to 
“Mary Roberts,” it will be seen that the 
last paragraph of the article reads :— 

“Some confusion has arisen between Miss 
Roberts and a cousin of the same name, Mary 
Roberts, daughter of Samuel Roberts (1763— 
1848) [9.v.] of Sheffield, authoress of ‘ Royal 
Exile,’ 1822.” 

There was no necessity for this para- 
graph which is somewhat misleading. The 
two Marys may have caused confusion, but 
they were not cousins, nor have I been able 
to trace any connection whatever between 
the two families. CHARLES Drury. 

12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


ExETER COLLEGE, OxForp.—With the 
election of Dr. E. G. Hendy to be Principal 
of Jesus College, Oxford, on Jan. 13, 1921, 
it ought to be noted that Exeter has pro- 
vided four Heads of Colleges, all in office 
at the present time. These are as follows :— 

1. Dr. Lewis Richard Parnell, Rector of 
Exeter, m. 1874; Fellow of Exeter ; Rector, 
1913 ; Vice-Chancellor, 1920. haa 

2. Dr. Henry Boyd, m. 1849 ; Principal;of 
Hertford, 1877. 

3. Mr. John Arthur Ruskin Munro, m. 
1882 ; Rector of Lincoln, 1920. 

4. Dr. Ernest George Hendy, m. 1871; 
Fellow of Jesus, 1874; Principal of Jesus, 
1921. 

This should be recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ 
I need not set out their distinctions, or 
their services to the University and their 
several Houses. W. H. QUARRELL. 


Curious Toast.—In July, 1713, 
a certain Mr. John Birch was indicted at 
Cork, found guilty, and sentenced to pay 
@ hundred pounds for, besides other things, 
having publicly drunk to a seditious toast, 
namely ‘“‘ May you never want three pounds, 
fourteen shillings, and five pence !”’ Accord- 
ing to the Kalendar of MSS. of the Marquess 
of Ormonde this alarming toast had 4 
triple signification, viz., the health of James 
the Txirp, Louis the FOURTEENTH, and 
Philip the Firrx, the three Catholic mon- 
archs in league against England. R. B. 

Upton. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Scorr’s ‘LreGEND oF MontroseE.’—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give the origin of the 
following :— 

1. Motto to chap. iii. : “ For pleas of right 
let statesmen vex their heads,” &c.— 
attributed to Donne, but apparently not by 


2. Motto to chap. ix.: “Dark on their 
journey lowr’d the gloomy day,” &c. ; from 
‘The Travellers, a Romance ’ (perhaps by 
Scott ?). 

3. Motto to chap. xi. : “Is this thy castle, 
Baldwin?” &c.—attributed to Brown. 
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4. The old song, quoted in chaps. vi. and 
xii.: “ When cannons are roaring, and 
bullets are flying,”’ &c. 

5. The famous lines on General Wade 
(chap. xviii.)—is their authorship known ? 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 

Manchester University. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST ToBpacco.—Robert 
Christison, M.D., in ‘A Treatise on Poisons ’ 
(Edinburgh 1829), writing on Tobacco, on 
p- 619 says :— 

“Soon after it was brought to England by 
Sir W. Raleigh, King James wrote: a philippic 
against it, entitled ‘ The Counterblast to Tobacco.’ 
Some countries even prohibited it by severe 
edicts. Amurath the 4th in particular made the 
smoking of tobacco capital ; several of the Popes 
excommunicated those who smoked in the 
ehurch of St. Feter’s; in Russia it was punished 
with amputation of the nose ; and in the Canton 
of Bern it ranked in the tables next to adultery, 
and even so late as the middle of last century a 
particular court was held there for trying delin- 
—_ (note Paris and Fonblanque’s ‘ Medical 

urisprudence,’ ii. 416). Like every other per- 
secuted novelty, however, smoking and snuff- 
taking passed from place to place with rapidity ; 
and now there appear to be only two luxuries 
which yield to it in prevalence, spirituous liquors 
and tea.” 

_Unless this subject has already been 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ particulars of the 
“severe edicts ’’ might be of general interest 
if any readers cen supply them. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CoTTaAGE AT ENGLEFIELD GREEN.—In a 
book in the British Museum, entitled ‘ Views 
of Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats,’ &c., 
by J. Hassell, 1804, there is a plate of ‘St. 
Agnes Cottage, Berks. [sic] the Seat of Mr. 
Knowles,’ and in the accompanying letter- 
press it is stated that this stood 
“in the old Winchester Road, and takes its name 
from a well near the house, called St. Agnes Well 
and it is mentioned by Camden and most historians 
for being a celebrated spot where pilgrims and 
devotees, going to Winchester used to stop and 
do homage to the Saint. Hither, also came many 
for the benefit of the water, which was reputed to 
possess many healing qualities.” 

Now as the house stood in a bye-lane 
from Englefield Green to Windsor Great 
Park, I should be glad if any reader could 
give any explanation of the statement about 
the old Winchester Road or give any infor- 
mation about the well. I can find no 
reference to it in my copy of Camden 
(Gibson, 1695). The spring which fed the 
well is or was until recently still in evidence. 
And who was the ‘“‘Mr. Knowles ” whose 
seat it was? W. H. Wuirtear, F.R.Hist.S. 

10 Fairlawn Court, W.4. 


THe ‘“Invauip Orrice.’”—A building 
with this name is shown on the east side of 
Whitehall, between Scotland Yard and the 
‘** Banqueting House ”’ in a late seventeenth 
century map in the Crace Collection. I shall 
be grateful for information as to the business 
transacted there, and for some one who will 
supply my failure to observe Capt. Cuttle’s 
rule—‘‘ When found, make a note of ”’— 
as regards the exact reference and date. 


Q. V. 


Royat British Bank.—When did a 
London bank with this name or something 
very like it, come to a stop ? And what was 
the cause ? I am under the impression that 
it ceased to exist shortly after the Crimean 
War. G. 


ROBERT GASCOIGNE AND WALTHAMSTOW. 
—This forgotten soldier and poet of the 
sixteenth century, so a writer in an old 
volume of Temple Bar tells us, married a 
rich widow, presumably after his return 
from campaigning, and settled down in a 
‘poor house at Walthamstow in the Forest.” 
Many of his poems seem to have been written 
in that retreat. But ‘Walthamstow in the 
Forest’ is just a trifle vague. Can any 
correspondent identify for us the ‘poor 
house,’’—which means @ cottage, I take it ? 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 

Percy House, Well Street, South Hackney, E.9- 


MarrHew Carter.—TI should be glad to 
learn if any information can be obtained 
about ‘‘ Matthew Carter, Esq.,”’ author of a 
valuable work on Heraldry, known as 
‘ Honor redivivus,’ and published by “ Henry 
Heringman—at the Ancker on the lower 
side of the New Exchange ” in 1673. This 
appears to be a second edition, and contains 


what I suppose to be a full-page copy of the . 


author’s coat of arms, which is identical 
with the arms originally granted to a family 
of Carters residing for three or four genera- 
tions in St. Columb, Cornwall, and admitted 
in the ‘ Visitations ’'of 1620 and 1686. 

T have failed to trace Matthew Carter in 
the pedigree of any of the St. Columb family 
of that name. The first to be mentioned is 
“Richard, s. of Thomas Karter ” with 
whom the pedigree begins. He was born on 
Jan. 17, 1540. The last member of the 
family mentioned in the Registers of St. 
Columb is Honor Carter, whose death is 
recorded on Sept. 13, 1691. She was the 
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eldest of three co-heiresses, who succeeded 
to the Carter property which at one time 
was extensive, and it is a curious circum- 
stance that at the present day the remnants 
of that property are again in the hands of 
three co-heiresses, the daughters of the late 
Wm. Paget Hoblyn, Esq., of Fir Hill, Little 
Golan, Cornwall, whose ancestor married in 
1683 Mary Carter, the second of the co- 
heiresses previously mentioned. 
G. T. G.-C. 
Barbados. 


Hollingworth 
-was admitted to Westminster School in 
1745, aged 9, and John Hollingworth in 
1747, aged 8. Can any correspondent of 
*N. & Q.’ help me to identify them ? 

G. F. R. B. 


JOHN MILTON AND THE MiLBuRNS.—I 
have discovered in two branches of the 
‘descendants of Thomas Milburn of London, 
1801—2-—1848, a tradition of descent from the 
‘poet John Milton. From the published 
accounts of the poet’s family, it would seem 
that any relationship must be collateral 
unless the descent is through the Glarkes. 
It is supposed that the maiden name of 
Thomas Milburn’s mother was Warren. 
I have searched the Milburn wills at Somer- 
‘set House without definitely ascertaining 
the name of Thomas Milburn’s father. The 
most significant wills are these :— 

Rev. Thomas Milburn, Rector of Raworth, 
Essex, signed Aug. 21, 1773, proved London, 
Dec. 6, 1775. Mentions children, Thomas, 
Richard, Cherles, and Ann; also cousins 
William and Thomas Studdart (?) of Burn- 
ham. Leaves property in Wickford, Essex, 
to wife Ann (P.R.C. Alexander, 482). 

Ann Milburn of parish of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate, London, July 20, 1787, makes 
— Thomas Milburn her heir (Calvert, 

5). 

Thomas Milburn, sailor, only son of Ann 
nl of Wickford, Essex, 1803 (Marriott, 

Thomas Milburn, sawyer, of Hampton, 
Middlesex, is made administrator of estates 
of father, Thomas Milburn, late of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and of his 
mother,-Elizabeth Milburn, ‘who died before 
she could take out letters of administration 
(Admon. 1777). 

* Hannah Milburn, 1821, formerly of East- 
wich Park, near Guilford, Surrey, but 
recently of Lambeth Square, Surrey, men- 
tions brothers William and John and their 
‘children (Mansfield, 159). 


I have also found the following Milburn 
marriages :— 

Thomas Bourton Milburn and Elizabeth 
Wordsworth of St. James at St. George’s 
Chapel, Feb. 21, 1750. 

Thomas Milburn of St. Mary White Chapel, 
Middx., w., and Elizabeth Lodge, w., at 
St. Benet Paul’s Wharf, Sept. 13, 1745. 

Richard Milburn of St. Ann, Westminster, 
and Elizabeth Ogilvy at St. Edmund’s, 
Sept. 23, 1795. 

In 1812 Thomas Milburn & Co., Wine and 
Spirit Merchants, were at Lloyvd’s Coffee 
House. From 1818 until 1830, Thomas 
Milburn, wine and spirit broker, was at 
6 Commercial Sales Rooms, Mincing Lane. 

T shall be glad if your readers will give 
me any information that will connect these 
scattered notes, and especially any clue to 
account for the Milton tradition. 

JosePH M. BrEatty, JR. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 


“Sucw AS MAKE NO Musick.’’—This 
phrase is used by Jeremy Collier in his 
address ‘To the Reader’ in ‘An Appendix 
to the Three English Volumes in Folio of 
Morery’s Great Historical... .Dictionary.’ 
The date of the Appendix is 1721. He writes 
near the end of the address :— 

“T am far from Translating the whole Two 
Folio’s of the Dutch Supplement..... For not a 
few Heads in this Holland Impression are bor- 
row’d from the three English Volumes: And as 
for the rest pass’d over, they are foreign Genea- 
logies, lean Subjects, and such as make no 
Musick.”’ 

Was the phrase proverbial ? 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


THe Sentry AT Pompeti.—There is 
story of a certain Roman soldier being on 
sentry duty in Pompeii at the time of its 
over-whelming by an eruption of Vesuvius 
and that he died at his post while patiently 
waiting for the change of guard. Who is 
responsible for this story, and has it been 
justified or proved false ? 

ALFRED E. ACKERMANN. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS.—I have a 
wooden carving representing an animal with 
a face like a tapir, knobs on its back and 
claws on its feet, seated with a shield sus- 
pended from its neck. The arms on the 
shield are coloured and are Barry of eight or 
and gules, upon the second ten roses of the 
first, 4, 3, 2 and 1, impaling or three annulets 
gules. Whose arms are these? The im- 


palement is similar to the arms of Hutton. 
GILBert, F.R.N.S. 
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PitMAN OF QUARLEY, Hants: ARMS 
Soucut.—No arms are given in the ‘ Visita- 
tion ’ pedigree of 1686. A note states that 
Mr. Pitman promised to produce a sketch 
of his arms, but omitted to do so. 

_ Edmund Pitman, Recorder of Salisbury, 
a descendant of the Quarley family, who 
died Dee. 18, 1743, bore *‘ two cutlasses in 
saltire argent between four bay leaves vert, 
bladed argent, hilted or, with an annulet 
for difference.” 

These arms are not given in Burke, 
nor is there anything similar given in Pap- 
worth. 

I shall be glad to know if the above arms 
are to be found on any bookplate, seal or 
monument, or are given in any work on 
heraldry. 

Authority is also wanted for the following 
crest: Pitman of Wilts—“ A dove rising 
volant issuing out of a mural crown.” 

H. A. Pirman. 

65 Cambridge Terrace, W.2. 

ALLIANCES OF ALLEN Famity.—Frances, 
dau. of Gaynor Barry, of Dormstown, co. 
Meath, married Joshua, fifth Viscount 
Allen. I should be glad to know who were 
the parents of this Gaynor Barry, and what 
arms the family bore. 

The mother of Frances, Viscountess Allen, 
is stated to have been Anne, daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Richards, Rector of Killany, 


co. Monaghan. 
Can any Irish genealogist inform me of the 
name of the rector’s wife ? P. D. M 


TAVERN Sign: THE NEw Founp Ovt.— 
Forty years ago, when a frequent visitor to 
Hitchin, I noted in its outskirts an inn with 
this sign. What is its origin ? A. R 

Curtis: LatHrop: WiLLoucHBy.—Ed- 
ward Curtis lived at Mardyke House, Hot 
Wells, Bristol, about a hundred years ago. 
What family did he belong to? What 
relation was he to Thomas Curtis (or Curteis) 
Lord Mayor of London in the sixteenth 
century ? His arms (which I remember 
seeing as a child) were of a seafaring nature 
and I think included dolphins and anchors. 

His wife was a Lathrop. Is anything 
known of this family ? Her sister Margaret 
married a clergyman called Allen. Her 
mother was a Willoughby of Gunnersbury 


House, Middlesex (afterwards sold _ to 
George III. for his daughter Princess 
Amelia). Can any reader give me any in- 


formation about the Willoughbys ? 
W. HayTHORNE. 
83 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8. 


Captain Cook : Memoriats.—I shallTbe 
glad to learn how best I can obtain informa- 
tion and particulars of any memorials 
erected to the great cirecumnavigator both 
in Great Britain and in other parts of the 
world. EW, 


Covitt.—I should be glad of information 
about the above surname—its derivation 
and the history of any families that have 
borne it. C. B.C. 


AvuTHOR WaANTED—Who was the author of a 
very able pamphlet called *Seasonable Hints from 
an Honest Man on the Present Crisis of a New 
Reign and a new Parliament,’ published in London 
in 1761, by ‘‘ A. Millar in the —— ny 


. D. DopwELt. 
167 Iffley Road, Oxford. : 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 

Who wrote the lines :-— 
And if there be no meeting beyond the grave, 
If all be darkness, silence ; yet ’tis rest. 
Be not afraid ye waiting hearts that weep ; 
For God still giveth His beloved sleep, 
And if an endless sleep He wills—so best. 

And are they correctly quoted ? 

G. B. M. 


[By Henrietta Anne Huxley, wife of Thomas 
Henry Huxley. By Huxley’s special direction 
the last three lines, which run :— 

Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep ; 

For still He giveth His beloved sleep, 

And if an endless sleep He wills, so best, 
were inscribed upon his tombstone. ] 


Replies. 
THE WESTERN MISCELLANY. 
(12 8. viii. 11, 56.) 


Your correspondent M remarks as a side 
issue that either Robert Goadby (1721-1778) 
of Sherborne or his wife was the compiler of 
‘The Life and Adventures of Bampfylde 
Moore Carew.’ I venture to think that 


neither could have been more than editor, 


as the editio princeps of 1745, in which the 
main facts and incidents already appeared, 
was printed “by the Farleys for Joseph 
Drew, Bookseller opposite Castle Lane ” in 
Exeter. I have sometimes: wondered 
whether your correspondent X who at 12 8. 
vii. 166 evinces a considerable knowledge of 
the Farley family could throw any light on 
the point, but his anonymity prevented 
communication with him. The title of the 
Exeter-printed book is ‘The Life and 
Adventures of Bampfylde Moore Carew the 
noted Devonshire Stroller and Dog-stealer, 
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&e.’ It is an unvarnished account of the 
tricks and ruses of a scoundrel put forth as a 
warning to the public, the preface stating :— 

“ ....Whatever were the motives that drew 

from him [Carew] this narrative....the Editor 
would not have brought it to the light had not 
he apprehended that it might be of use to guard 
well-meaning people against .the impositions of 
the like impostors [i.e., mumpers or gypsies] for 
the future.”’ 
Goadby would then be 24 years of age only 
and, so far as is known, unconnected with 
Exeter. That the mumpers were giving 
trouble at the time is clear from contem- 
porary newspapers, e.g., The Reading Mer- 
cury for Jan. 14, 1745. 

The next issue of the book, the first to 
connect it with Goadby, is undated, but 
was probably the one referred to in the 
Register of Books in The Gent. Mag. for 
October 1749 (p. 480). It will be noticed 
that the title has assumed a bclder form :— 

“An Apology for the Life of Bampfylde Moore 

Carew commonly known throughout the West of 
England by the title of King of the Beggars, and 
Dog-Merchant-General....Printed by R. Goadby 
and Sold by W. Owen, bookseller, at Temple 
Bar, London.” 
New material is incorporated which is 
balanced by some omissions, but the most 
noticeable difference is the change of tone. 
Warnings to the beneficently-minded find 
no place, and in lieu are substituted certain 
specious arguments justifying Carew’s mode 
of life. Clearly some one with a turn for 
satire had revised the book. 

The next or third edition, bearing dete at 
the end of the preface of Feb. 10, 1750, was 
much enlarged, and the work is for the first 
time broken up into chapters. The imprint 
now becomes ‘‘ Printed for R. Goadby and 
W. Owen, Bookseller, at Temple Bar.” Of 
added matter is a footnete to p. 313 con- 
taining a depreciatory remark on Fielding’s 
‘Tom Jones’ which, but for the event, 
would pass unnoticed. 

The next edition is announced in The 
— Evening Post, Nov. 12 to 14, 
751 :— 

“This day was published in a pocket volume, 
neatly printed, the second edition, with consider- 
able additions and a Dedication to Justice 
Fielding, An Apology for the Life of Mr. Bamp- 
fylde Moore Carew who has been for more than 
twenty-eight years past, and is at this time, the 
King of the Beggars....With a parellel drawn 
between Mr. B. M. C. and Tom Jones....Frinted 
for R. Goadby in Sherburn, and W. Owen at 
Temple Bar.” 

By calling this ‘the second edition ” the 
editio princeps and the edition of 1749 
appear to be disavowed, which probably 


caused the Exeter origin of the book to be 
ultimately forgotten. 

The text of this 1751 edition was greatly 
altered, the narrative, including a long 
dedication, being made subservient to & 
rancorous attack on Fielding as opportunity 
offered. In this form it ran through many 
editions, the last two, of which I possess- 
copies, being the eighth of 1768, and the 
ninth of 1775. 

Even if it be supposed that Mr. or Mrs. 
Goadby recast the 1749 and 1750 editions- 
it is difficult to believe that they were con- 
cerned in the book, other than financially,. 
when it became a professed attack on 
Fielding. In 1751 Fielding had many 
enemies in London quite ready enough to 
assist Owen who, in fact, published in that 
year an ‘Examen of Tom Jones,’ a malicious: 
criticism of the novel. 

It was not uncommon at that period for 
books sold in London to be printed in the 
country. In 1766 the first edition of 
Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ pub- 
lished by Newbery of Pater Noster Row 
was printed by B. Collins in Salisbury. 

In 1782 an edition of the ‘ Apology 
was produced by J. and R. Tonson and 
other London publishers 
“omitting the parallel....between Mr. Carew 
and Tom Jones....The remarks on Mr. Fielding’s 
performance being so very ill-natured and appeare¢ 
much more like private pique than candid criti-- 
cism.” 

There is one point that gives secret satis- 
faction to those with friendly feelings: 
towards Fielding. One of Carew’s victims 
was Mrs. Rhodes of Kingsbridge from whom 
the arch villain obtained money by false 
pretences. Had Fielding’s detractors only 
known that this lady, as Sarah Andrew, had 
been his first love what scurrility they would 
have indulged in ! ; 

One word in praise of the book. It is: 
invaluable to the topographer. The frauds: 
of the itinerant were practised over so wide: 
an area that he obtained an extensive and 
detailed knowledge of places in, and a wide 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of, Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, Hampshire and Cornwall, 
and to such purpose that the work may 
not inaptly be called a Georgian Kelly’s 
Directory of those counties. 

In 1810 Thomas Price, of Poole in Devon, 
had access to Carew’s journals which were 
then said to be in the possession of his: 
family. Are these still extant ? 

J. DE CastTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 
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The British Museum contains no copy of 
a Western Miscellany, nor does the Tercen- 
tenary Handlist refer to such a magazine. 
The Weekly Miscellany and Weekly Enter- 
tainer of Sherborne are correctly described 
init. They are two distinct periodicals, not 
one and the same. Vol v. of the Weekly 
Miscellany, printed by ‘‘ R. Goadby,” 
pp. 1-660, began on Oct. 2, 1775 and ended 
on Mar. 25, 1776. ‘ 

Vol. iii. of the Weekly Entertainer (the 
-earliest at the British Museum) began with 
page 1 on Jan. 5, 1784. It was printed by 
Goadby and Co.” X. 


TERRESTRIAL GLOBES (12 S. viii 69).— 
“Globes have been known, as Prof. E. Raven- 
‘stein has pointed out, from, at least, the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, Cam- 
‘pano having written and published 1261-4 
a ‘Tractatus de Sphera Solida ’ in which he 
describes the manufacture of globes in 
-~wood and metal. 

Thomas Hood published several, works on 
nautical matters and amongst them ‘The 
Use of both the Globes, Celestial and Terres- 
trial,’ &c., in 1592. In 1594 Robertus Hues 
published a ‘Tractatus de Globes et eorum 

su, accommodatus iis qui Londini editi 
‘sunt anno 1593, &c.’ In the same year, 
1594, M. Blundevile published a treatise on 
the subject and dedicated it to “all young 
gentlemen of this realm.”’ In 1659 Joseph 
Moxon, hydrographer to the king published 
*A Tutor to Astronomie, &c., or an easy and 
speedy way to know the use of both the 
‘Globes, Celestial and Terrestial.’ Similar 
— were published by W. Fisher in 
1680. 

In 1703 John Harris published a descrip- 
tion and ‘ Uses ”’ of both Globes which was 
issued again, revised, by Joseph Harris, 
third edition, 1734. This last was printed 
by Thomas Wright, who, in the advertise- 
ment, announced that he had made large 
‘Orrerys for noblemen—and small ones for 
‘schools, and by E. Cushee who described 
‘himself as ‘‘ Globe maker, &c.”’ 

' The writer has a pair which measure 

3 in. in diameter and date from about 1800, 

‘and one large one dated 1799. H. HANNAN. 
West Farleigh. 


A sixteenth-century globe was offered 
for sale in Munich in 1903 (Geographical 
Journal, xxii., November, 1903, p. 573). 
Revue de Géographie, xxxvii., September, 
1895, p. 175, is also quoted in the note. 

J. ARDAGH. 


ZELLA TRELAWNY (12 S. viii. 88).—See 
‘Deaths ” in The Times of May 11, 1906. 
Zella Trelawny Olguin, widow of Joseph 
Olguin, M.R.C.S., and daughter of John 
Edward Trelawny, died at Hove, Sussex, 
on May 8, 1906. The Times, on Mar. 27, 
1912, recorded the death on Mar. 26, at 
Streatham, of Joseph Trelawny Olguin, 
Trelawny’s grandson, aged 56. He had 
been manager of the River Plate Gas 
Company, Buenos Ayres. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


‘Mrs. DRAKE REVIVED ’ (12 S. viii. 88).— 
The book referred to is 
“The Firebrand taken out of the Fire; Or, 
The Wonderfull History, Case and Cure of M* 
Drake, sometimes the wife of Francis Drake 
of Esher....Esq.’’ (London, 1647, 1654, and 
1782.) 
The secondary title is ‘Trodden downe 
Strength, or, Mrs. Drake Revived.’ It is 
@ pitiable tale of a lady (Miss Joan Tothill) 
married against her will, who fell into 
melancholy and occasional hysterics, and 
was only released from them by death. Yo 
fewer than six divines interested themselves 
in the case, namely Mr. Dod (probably John 
Dod of Jesus College, Cambridge, d. 1645); 
Archbishop Ussher ; John Forbes (the pastor 
at Middelburg, d. 1634), who, after a “ tough 
dispute,” was quite out-matched by her; 
Robert Bruce (of Edinburgh, d. 1631), who 
composed a ‘‘patheticall speech ” for the 
lady to address to Satan, here printed in 
full (in which the addressee is soundly 
trounced); Thomas Hooker, who subse- 
quently went to New England; and Dr. 
John Preston, afterwards Master of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge (d. 1628). One 
“ thundering preacher, Mr. [John] Rogers of 
‘Dedham ”’ (d. 1636) wisely declined to inter- 
fere in any way. John Dod was the mest 
persistent tormentor, being in and out of 


the house from the first, until at last after. 


some ecstatic visions the poor woman died 
quietly. It may be doubted whether her 
husband used judicious measures to cure 
the melancholy, for when Mistress Drake 
heard Mr. Dod coming and flew upstairs to 
her room and locked the door, Mr. Drake 
“took tke great iron forke in his hand, ard 
run up after her, threatning to beat down the 
door.”’ 

As to Mr. Bruce, she . 
“now having a fit person to rough hew her 
(as it were), whom she could neither weary out 
nor over-come in Argument....there every 
way fell out strong disputes betwixt them.... 
Satan delighting still to rase new uprores in her.” 
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The poor thing, when she came to die, 
“caused herself to be dressed from top to 
toe all in white,’ as a bride. Your readers 
have now probably had enough, and A. T. M. 
too. The occurrences must all have taken 
place about 1610-20, at Esher in Surrey 
(where Mr. Drake was patron of the living) 
except that the last few weeks were spent 
at Shardeloes, near Amersham, where she 
wes buried. 

The first edition is *‘by Hart On-hi,” 
7.e., John Hart, who is nowhere mentioned : 
the others are anonymous. All three edi- 
tions are in the British Museum, under 
Hart’s name. Fama. 

Oxford. 


The late Sir W. R. Drake, F.S.A., notes 
in his ‘ Devonshire Notes and Notelets ’ :— 

“Tt is this Mrs. Joan Drake, whose peculiar 
melancholia is narre cd in a curious and rare 
pamphlet printed in 1647, intituled ‘ Trodden- 
down Strength, by the God of Strength, or Mrs. 
‘Drake revived; shewing her strange and rare case 
great and many uncouth afflictions for some 
years together: together with the strange and 
wonderful manner how the Lord revealed himself 
unto her a few days before her death.’ Her 
husband appears to have considered that his 
wife’s disease was more fitted for the care of 
learned Divines than of Physicians, as he called 
to his aid to preach to ter several church cele- 
brities. including the Rev. John Dod, and the 
Rev. Mr. Hooker. It is recorded by Manning 
and Bray ( ‘Hist. of Surrey,’ fo., vol. ii. p. 746, 
note) that Mrs. Drake when dying caused herself 
to be dressed in white, like a bride, and desired 
to be so buried, which was done.” 

Carey P. DRAKE. 
Yattendon. 


“Tae AsHes ” (12 8S. viii. 110).—It is 
astonishing what a number of inaccurate 
and misleading statements have appeared 
in print respecting the origin of this term 
in relation to the cricket matches between 
English end Australian teams. For ex- 
ample, some twenty years ago that eminent 
cricketer, Mr. P. F. Warner, brought out a 
book entitled ‘How we recovered the 
Ashes.’ It was originally published by 
Chapman & Hall and subsequently in a 
cheaper form by George Newnes in 1905. 
The epitaph which created ‘The Ashes ” 
figured es 2 frontispiece to this book, and 
it was stated to have appeared in Punch. 
That, so far as I know, started the mis- 
apprehension. 

In The Morning Post of the 22nd ult. 


_ & peragraph appeared commencing, ‘It 


‘was our old friend, ‘Mr. Punch,’ who in- 
and now, I observe 


from the editorial footnote to ANXIOUS 
Enquirer that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of The Times attributes the his- 
torical epitaph to The Sporting Life. 

The truth of the matter is as follows. 
On Aug. 29, 1882, a memorable match at the 
Oval terminated by Murdoch’s Australian 
team defeating the English Eleven by 
seven runs. Four days later, viz., in its 
issue of Sept. 2, The Sporting Times printed 
the followmg epitaph with a black-edged 
border :— 

In Affectionate Remembrance 


of 
ENGLISH CRICKET 
Which died at the Oval on 29th August, 1882. 
Deepty lamented by a large circle of sorrowing 
friends 


N.B.—The body will be cremated and the Ashes 
taken to Australia. 


In the autumn of 1882 the Hon. Ivo Bligh 
(now Lord Darnley) took out a team to 
Australia. They played in all 17 matches. 
They won 9, lost 3, and 5 were drawn. Of 
these, 4 were called test matches and each 
team won two apiece. Anyhow, our eleven 
were deemed to have recovered the ** Ashes ” 
in that season, for the ladies of Australia 
presented Mr. Bligh with a little urn con- 
taining them which now reposes in his 
smoking room at Cobham Hall, Kent. A 
picture of it recently appeared in The Daily 
Mail as well as in one of the illustrated 


weeklies. WILLOUGHBY MAyYcocK. 


“RiccEs AND ‘“GRANPOLES” (12 S. 
viii. 71).—These names which occur in an 
enumeration of ‘‘royal fishes,” temp. 
Charles II. are referable to two kinds of 
shark. ‘Rig,’ commonly known to sea- 
coast fishermen nowadays as “‘ Tope ” and 
“oper,” a widely distributed species, is 
Galeus vulgaris. Granpole,” 7.e., big-head, 
is the Basking Shark (Selache maxima) our 
largest British fish, locally known as the 
‘* broad-headed gazer.”’ Both are well figured 
by Couch and Day in their respective works 
on British fishes. 

In August, 1917, I received a photograph 
of a large basking shark which had been 
recently captured off Carradale, Kintyre, 
and was labelled ‘‘ Broad-headed Gazer.” 
This established its identity. The dimen- 
sions were not given, but the length of 
another specimen from the Isle of Wight 
preserved in the British Museum (Nat. 
Hist.) was ascertained to be 28 ft. 10 in., 
the length of its huge head being 6 ft. 10 in. 

J. E. Hartine. 
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Paut Marny (12 S. viii. 88).—The 
following very fine pictures by this artist 
are still in my collection :— 

(a) Tournay. 

(6) Tremouille Hotel, Paris. 

(c) Brighton Sands. My late father 
(Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., of Chester) had 
two others which he sold : 

(d) Fécamp Abbey. 

(e) Pont L’Evéque. 

Marny used to reside at Scarborough, but, 
if living, must be a very old man. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


Paul Marny was a Frenchman by birth, 
but spent most of his life at Scarborough, 
where he died 1914, aged 85. He was first 
employed at the Sevres China works as a 
decorator. Early in life he came to Scar- 
borough and annually visited the Continent 
to secure views and sketches. 

E. E. Leaeatr. 

62 Cheapside, E.C.2. 


Lapy Granam (12 8S. viii. 70, 116). 
—TI doubt if her husband could have proved 
his descent from the Grahams of Dalkeith. 
That family ended in the middle of the 
fourteenth century in two heiresses, one of 
whom married into the Douglas family 
who held the estate until 1642 or so, when 
it was acquired by the Scotts who still hold 
it. It is Lady Anne’s own history that is 
wanted, 1 know. But if one was sure who 
her husband was it might simplify matters. 

J. L. ANDERSON. 
‘Edinburgh. 


Morcan PuHILLips oR PHILLIP MorGAN 
(12 S. viii.91).—* Alumni Oxonienses ’ gives 
the following :— 

** Morgan Philipps, died 1570 ; Catholic Divine ; 
native of Monmouthshire ; entered Oxford, 1533; 
Rector of Cuddington, Oxford, 1543; Principal 
of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, 1545-6.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS may be able to identify 
him as being a member of the family of 
Morgan Wolf alias Philips, mentioned in 
Lyson’s ‘ Environs ’—as being the owners 
of the manors of Little Ilford, Leyton and 
Woodford, in Essex in 1541. 

A genealogy of this family is given in the 
Visitation of Essex, under the name of 
Morgan Wolf of Gwerne (which I take to be 
a shortened form of Gwernesney, in Mon- 
mouthshire). Two generations are referred 
to in the genealogy as Philip Morgan, 
whereas Lysons calls them Morgan Philips. 

Wa ter H. 


Gillow in his ‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
English Catholics,’ vol. v. p. 303, says :— 


“Morgan Phillips, divine, a native of Mon- 
mouthshire, and nephew of Henry Morgan, the 
last Catholic bishop of St. David’s, entered the 
University of Oxford in or about 1533, where, 
Wood says, ‘he was commonly called Morgan 
the sophister.’” He was elected a fellow of Oriel 
College, Apr. 17, 1538. He was rector of Cud- 
dington, principal of St. Mary’s Hall, and one of 
the triumviri who publicly disputed against Peter 
Martyr. In 1549 he was presented to the viearage 
of St. Winnock, Pembrokeshire. Through con- 
scientious motives he resigned his principalship 
of St. Mary’s Hall in 1550 and shortly after the 
restoration of religion in 1553 he beeame pre-- 
centor of St. David’s Cathedral. Upon the 
accession of Elizabeth he was deprived and with- 
drew to Louvain. In the autumn of 1567 he set 
out on a pilgrimage to Rome in the company of 
his former pupil, William Allen, and of Dr. 
Vendeville. He co-operated with Allen in 
establishing the College at Douay, resided there 
from its opening until his death, Aug. 18, 1570. 
To Douay he left his whole property.’’ 


Gillow gives as sources for an account of 
his life: Bliss, Wood’s Athen. Oxon.’ ; 
Dodd, ‘Ch. Hist.,’ i.; Foster, ‘ Alum. 
Oxon.’; Records of Eng. Caths. i., xxv., 
xxx.-i., 3,5 ; Lewis, ‘ Sanders Angl. Schism’; 
Bridgewater, ‘ Concertatio,’ 1594, 404b. 

Rory 


According to the ‘D.N.B.,’ which gives: 
his surname as Philipps or Philippes, he was. 
a native of Monmouthshire. He cannot,. 
strictly speaking, be called a founder of the 
English College at Douay. When Dr. 
William Allen started the College in 1568 
he had four English students of theology, 
and two Belgian. The writer of the First 
Diary, after recording their names, says :— 

porro coetui continenter se adjunxit 
D. Morganus Philippus, venerabilis sacerdos, 
quondam ejusdem Alani in Universitate Oxoniensi 
praeceptor, nunc vero ejus in hoe saneto opere et 
vivus coadjutor et moriens insignis benefactor.” 
Then writing of the year 1570, he says :— | 

‘“Mortem obiit eodem anno die 18 August, 
praefatus Dominus Morganus Philippus, qu 
testamento suo D. Alanum unicum omnium 
suorum temporalium bonorum constituit haere~ 
dem, bonam ei pecuniarum summam. reliquens 
(see 'T. F. Knox, ‘ Douay Diaries ’ (London, 1878), 
pp. 3, 5). ‘ 

Morgan Philipps took the degree of M. 
at Oxford in 1542, and was B.D. before: 
1546. He became Precentor of St. David’s 
in 1554, and held two prebends at Exeter, 
and the livings of Harberton, Devon, and 
St. Winnocks, Pembrokeshire. He was de- 
prived of all these preferments soon after the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, and was 
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succeeded at St. David’s in 1559, at Hars- 
berton in 1560, and in his two prebends at 
Exeter in 1561 and 1562 respectively. He 
‘was nephew to Henry Morgan, Bishop of St. 
‘David’s, and is often called Philip Morgan 
(Wood’s ‘ Fast.,’ i. 105), under which name 
he occurs in ‘S. P. Dom. Add. Eliz.,’ 
xi. 45, in which paper he is supposed to be 
‘in Herefordshire, but had probably already 
fled to Louvain. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PievEvIT (CAESAR AND Dany) (12 S. 
iv. 218).—It seems probable that these are 
two descriptions of the same boy, as I find 
Caesar Danby Piguenit (not Pigueuit), a 
‘bookseller, living or carrying on business in 
1774 in Berkeley Square (Westminster Poll 
‘Book) and in 1791 at 8 Aldgate (Directory). 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


PROBLEM OF VAGRANCY IN THE EIGH- 
‘TEENTH CENTURY (12 S. viii. 81).—Denys 
Rolle’s complaint that ‘‘the expenditure for 
removals and on litigation for settlements 
would suffice for a great deal more than the 
real wants of the Poor” finds weighty 
support in Henry Fielding’s ‘Enquiry into 
the Causes «f the late Increase of Robbers,’ 
1751, where, in section 6, he remarks :— 

“The several Acts of Parliament relating to the 
settlement, or rather removal of the poor, though 
very imperfectly executed, are pretty generally 
known, the nation having paid some millions 
to Westminster Hall for a knowledge of them.” 


J. DE C. 


SPenceR TuRNER (12 S. viii. 91).— 
“‘Turner’s oak (Quercus Turneri), reputed to be 
a hybrid between the evergreen ilex and the 
English oak, was raised, says Mr. W. J. 
Bean of Kew, in Spencer Turner’s nursery 
at Holloway Down in the latter half of the 


eighteenth century. HrRBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


MAUNDRELL’S ‘JOURNEY FROM ALEPPO 
TO JERUSALEM,’ EASTER, 1697 (12 S. viii. 89). 
—According to Brunet’s ‘Manuel ’ :— 

“L’Excellente relation du voyage de Henry 
Maundrell d’Aleppo a Jerusalem A.D. 1697, fut 
imprimée pour la premiére fois @ Oxford en 1699, 


in 8 ” 
H. Kress. 


_ The first edition of this book was pub- 
lished at the Theater, Oxford, in 1703, and 
was followed by others in 1707, °14, ’21, 
*32, °40, °49, 1800, °10, °11, °12, °47, and 48; 
the third, fourth, and tenth editions, pub- 
lished in 1714, °21, and 1821 respectively, 
have additional journeys described, and the 


‘Travels ’ have been included in collected 
editions such as Harris, Moore and Pinker- 
ton’s Collections of Voyages and Travels. 
It is also completely reprinted in Bohn’s 
collection of ‘Early Travels in Palestine,’ 
1848. I can find no record of a ninth 
edition. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Nortons IN IRELAND (12 S. viii. 50).— 
I think it probable that one of the Nortons 
of Southwick settled in Ireland. A cousin 
of theirs, Capt. John Whitehead, third son 
of Col. Richard Whitehead of West Tytherley, 
Hants, was living in Wicklow in 1688, and 
it is possible that he went over to Ireland in 
company with Norton relations. Both 
families were staunch Parliamentarians, the 
Whiteheads certainly up to the date of the 
Seclusion. If your correspondent were to 
trace the Whiteheads in Wicklow, he might 
obtain some information as to Nortons, and 
I should be glad to hear from him thereon. 
I suppose he is aware that the large estates 
of the Nortons of Southwick devolved upon 
the Whiteheads of Tytherley, on the death 
of the last Rd. Norton. 

BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

2 Brick Court, Temple, E.C.4. 


Howper (12 S. viii. 90).—There 
is a tablet in the parish church of St. James 
in the Island of Barbados, recording the 
deaths of the 

“Hon William Holder, 11 Aug., 1705, aged 48 ; 
Mrs. Susanna his wife, 12 March, 1725, aged 57 ; 
William their grandson, 14 Aug., 1752, aged 31; 
who were all buried at the family estate of Black- 
rock,” 

The vault may be still seen in a cane 
piece near the house, and on the white 
marble slab is an inscription as above, but 
with the addition of— 

‘“*Mrs. Eliz., wife of above William, died in 
England, 19 June, 1783, buried at Himton in 
Somersetshire.”” 

It is obvious that the grandson was the 
Westminster boy. In his will dated Aug. 13, 
1752, sworn Oct. 17, 1752, and proved 
Feb. 1, 1753 [P.G.C. 47 Searle] he named 
his mother Mary Ashley, his wife Eliz., and 
devised Hillaby plantation to his son 
William, and Blackrock to his son James, 
both sons to be sent to England at the age 
of nine. They were accordingly entered at 
Eton in 1759 and later at Oxford. Elizabeth 
the widow died in’ King Square, Bristol. 
Will [359 Cornwallis]. In the churchyard 


of the parish of St. Philip, Barbados, is a 
slab with a Jacobean shield bearing crest : 
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out of a coronet a lion sejant. Arms: 
Argent, between three griffins segreant a bar 
indented, and inscription to John Holder, 
Esq., died Mar. 22, 1724, aged 31. He was 
probably the missing father. The above 
coat is apparently that of a family in Cam- 
bridgeshire, whose pedigree was in the 
‘Visitation ’ of 1619. The first immigrants 
seem to have been Melatia Holder, who 
became agent for the island in Londom, 
where he d. in 1706 s.p.m. Will [147 Eedes]. 
John Holder (I think his brother) was of 
St. Joseph’s parish in 1666, owner of 
400 acres in 1673, will recorded in the 
island office in 1684. 
These local wills I have not seen. 


V. L. Oxtver, F.S.A. 


Sunninghill. 


Tse Tourivupins (TuRBULINES) (12 S. 
viii. 90).—Possibly this is a late variation of 
Turlupins of whom T. Williams in ‘A 
Dictionary of All Religions,’ third London 
edition, date of preface, 1823, writes :— 

* & sect of enthusiasts, which appeared about 
the year 1372, in Savoy and Daupbiny. They 
taught, that when a man is arrived at a certain 
state of perfection, he is freed from all subjection 
to the divine law, which we call Antinomianism. 
John Debantonne was the author of this de- 
nomination. Some think they were called Tur- 
lupins, because they usually abode in desolate 
places, exposed to wolves, lupi.”’ 

‘A New General English Dictionary ’ 
begun by Thomas Dyche, finished by 
William Pardon, tenth edition, 1758, gives 
@ very similar account of their tenets, adding 
that they held 

“That God was to be applied to only by 
mental prayer. They practised the most ob- 
scene matters in publick, and went naked both 
men and women, and yet to recommend them- 
selves, they pretended to extraordinary degrees 
of spirituality and devotion. They called them- 
selves the fraternity of the poor; Dauphiny and 
Savoy were the principal places they appeared in, 
whence by a sévere punishment they were also 
quickly extirpated.” 

Landais in his ‘ Grand Dictionnaire,’ four- 
teenth edition, 1862, in the complément says 
that the Turlupins issued from the Vaudois 
of the Dauphiné, and were mostly to be 
found in the Netherlands. Under the 


orders of Charles V. of France most of those 
in France were burnt. 

According to the ‘ Dictionnaire des Dates,’ 
1845, the sect was excommunicated by 
Pope Gregory XI. in 1372. 

Landais quotes the proverb ‘‘ Malheureux 
comme turlupins.” 


Le Roux de Lincy in ‘Le Livre des Pro- 


verbes Francais,’ second edition, 1859, 
vol. ii. p. 66, writes of them as “heretics of 
the sect of the Vaudois,” and gives, appar- 
ently as quoted by Ducange, s.v., ‘‘ Tur- 
lupini,” an ancient verse chronicle :— 

L’an MCCCLxxIIje vous dis tout pour voir 

Furent les Turlupins condamnés & ardoir. 

He also gives the proverb, ‘‘ Enfant de 
Turlupin, malheureux de nature.”’ He says. 
nothing about any indecent practices. 

Lendeis (quoted above) says that the 
Turlepins were also called ‘“‘ Bégards”’; 
Boyer in his ‘ Dictionnaire Francois-Anglois,’ 
1748, says that they were called also 
Fraticelli.”’” Bégards according to Landais: 
were sectaries, partisans of an extreme per- 
fection who later permitted ail excesses, 

The Turlupins were very possibly much 
the same in their tenets and practices as the 
Vaudois and the Fraticelli. Bayle in his. 
Dictionary — English translation, 1710, 
p. 1360—gives stories of the Fraticelli attri- 
buting to them worse excesses than those 
told of the Turlupins, but at the same time: 
quotes “an illustrious Protestant ” (Du 
Plessis) who denies that the Fraticelli were: 
guilty of enormities. Apparently they were 
very active heretics. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


In his ‘Hussite Wars’ (p. 117), Count 
Liitzow states that the direct fore-runners 
of the Adamites were the ‘so-called Tur- 
lupins” in France. He shows that the: 
Turlupin docti:nes passed to Austria, thence 
to Bohemia, early in the fourteenth century. 
Opponents of the Hussites purposely con- 
fused them with the Adamites, but the grim 
general, Jan Zizka, destroyed a number of 
the former near Tabor. The writer knows 
the Hussite stronghold Tabor, with the 
baptismal pond ‘‘ Jordan,’’ and the pretty 
valley of the Luzhnitsa, where these mis- 
guided folk tried to establish a “‘ garden of 
Eden.” Francis P. MARCHANT. 


The sect meant are certainly the Turlupins 


who were especially active in France in the 
reign of Charles V. Robert Gaguin men- 
tions them briefly in the ninth book of his 
‘Compendium super Francorum §gestis.’ 
There is an account of the heresy in the 
Schaff-Herzog ‘ Religious Encyclopedia,’ ed. 
1909. See also H. C. Lea’s ‘ History of the 
Inquisition,’ vol. ii, pp. 126 and 158. 
‘Turlupins was apparently a nickname, 
the origin of which is uncertain. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
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Leicu Hunt (12 S. viii. 91).—The ‘ Dirge ’ 
does not appear in the later (3 vol.) edition 
(1901-3) of ‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia of 
English Literature.’ 

H. M. CuHartrers MACPHERSON. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


AUTHOR oF QuoTATION WANTED.— 
(12 S. viii. 91.) 
In reply to L.H.P., the first quotation — ‘* My 
hold of the colonies,’’ &c.—is from Burke’s famous 
speech on the American question. It is well 


rth study to-da 
Ps G. A. H. SAMvEL, Cadet Major (ret.). 


Motes on Books. 


Studies in Islamic Poetry. By Reynold Alleyne 
Nicholson. (Cambridge University Press, 
£1 6s. net.) 

Dr. NicHotson, in his Preface, tells us chat 

these Studies, written during the war, grew out 

of a wish to impart some tnings he had enjoyed 
in Arabic and Persian not only to fellow-students 
but also to others who, without being specialists, 
are interested in the literature and philosophy 
of the East. We should like to extend the range 
of his appeal. His work, we hope, will serve to 
arouse interest in readers to whom Arabic and 

Persian literature have so far been a closed book. 

When one considers how old, and widely ramified, 

and deep-penctrating. is the connection between 

England and the East it is curious how little 

present to the ordinary cultivated Englishman 

are Eastern letters and Eastern thought. Their 
existence, just beyond his visible horizon, is 

known: but they cannot be said in more than a 

few cases even to form an indistinct background 

upon any quarter of it. This is doubly to be 
regretted — first, because whatever is not thus 
within the horizon of the average educated person, 
will failto be really operative in national opinion 
and action; and secondly, because Oriental litera- 
ture illustrates the human spirit in a manner 
that we cannot properly afford to ignore, whether 
we seek letters for enjoyment or for instruction. 

To those who cither know nothing of the subject, 

or whose ideas upon it have been merely filtered 

to them through Western romantic versions of 

Eastern story in verse or prose, this book may 

be emphatically recommended. 

The first chapter is a study of the most ancient 
literary compilation in’ Persian, the ‘ Lubab’ 
of Muhammad ’Awfi, of which the text, edited by 
Prof. Browne, was published in 1903-1906. The 
compiler flourished in the latter half of the 
twelfth century—appearing to us but a-vague 
figure, yet of true Oriental lineaments. He came 
from Bukhara, lived as a wandering scholar, and 
travelling into India played his part at the courts 
of Nasiru’ddin Qubacha of Sind, and then of 
Iltatmish. 

The ‘ Lubab’ is valuable almost solely as an 
anthology—though it contains also notices and 
panegyrics of poets, and what the writer intended 
should count as history and biography. As an 
anthology it is a perfect treasure-house—wherein 


are to be found, ranged in chronological order; 
specimens of the work of poets belonging to five 
dynasties and covering a period of about four 
hundred years (A.D. 820—c. 1220). 

The poems fall into four main types of which 
the ghazal and the quatrain will probably awake 
old echoes in most readers’ minds. <A certain 
number of the latter—love poems and mystica¥ 
pieces—are not merely interesting, but beautiful 
and worth making a permanent possession. Dr- 
Nicholson’s renderings are deft and happy— 
best perhaps, in epigram, but meritorious also in 
longer pieces by a certain slight but well-calculated 
aloofness from the tone of ordinary English verse, 
echoing, thus, as nearly as is possible, the originaf 
untranslatable tone. In general, the level of the 
work as poetry is not actually of the highest, and 
Dr. Nicholson, to make the account true and 
complete, has included some examples of worth-- 
less and fulsome panegyric. The qasida—the 
form. of verse largely employed for panegyric— 
is, in its rhyming system, of a hopeless difficulty 
in English. The opening couplet rhymes and 
this rhyme has to be repeated at the end of the 
second hemistich of each succeeding couplet 
throughout the poem. Dr. Nicholson has con- 
trived to give a short English illustration. 

A work of greater interest both as to matter 
and as to form is dealt with in the second chapter 
on the ‘ Meditations’ of Ma‘arri. Ma‘arri him- 
self, whether he kindle indignation or sympathy, 
arrests the imagination. Blind from his child- 
hood, as a consequence of small-pox, he spent 
the first years of his youth in strenuous study in 
the chief towns of Syria, and the next fifteen 
years in work and poverty at Ma‘arra, his native 
town. Then, having made such a reputation 
for learning as would ensure his honourable 
reception in the great city, he journeyed to 
Baghdad to try his fortune there. He met with 
praise, indeed, but with so little support that 
after a sojourn of but eighteen months, he 
returned to Syria—bitter at beart, and having his 
bent towards pessimism confirmed by the rankling 
of injured pride. For about fifty years he lived in 
retirement, but a retirement in which he not only 
worked out his great poem the ‘ Luztimiyyat,’ 
but likewise dictated many works on learned 
subjects and taught a throng of scholars. 

Dr. Nicholson gives a detailed and lucid account 
of the metres used in the ‘ Luziimiyyat.’ Illus- 
tration of these in English cannot be attempted so 
fa¥ asrhyme is concerned, but, rhyme being aban- 
doned, we are supplied with examples of the 
schemes of the four principal metres in English, 
and also—what is still better for the purpose, 
since the metres are quantitative—in Latin. 

He gives 332 excerpts from the work, some in 
unrhymed verse of the form of the original, others 
in ordinary English metres rhymed or unrhymed. 
Here, again, he is to be congratulated on having © 
achieved considerable success. Ma‘arri, in these 
versions,—we speak of the cumulative impression 
made by a careful reading of all that is given 
here—appears in a sufficiently true reflection of 
himself, as a poet, but a poet whose depth of 
thought and amazing skill lack the last touch 
of genius which fuses and irradiates ; as a thinker, . 
but one whose pre-occupation with poetry of 
great technical difficulty, has deflected his mind 
from the highest or central way of pure philo-- 


sophy. 
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“The pessimism of the ‘ Luzim,’ says Dr. 
Nicholson, ‘‘ wears the form of an intense per- 
vading darkness, stamping itself on the mind 
and deeply affecting the imagination.” This 
expresses very happily the special quality of 
Ma‘arri. The whole work looks towards death : 
and meanwhile, the chafing captive of life, like 
all those whose thoughts are chiefly expectant, 
‘whose attitude is that of waiting, has a strange 
and vivid consciousness of time. In poetry so 
resolutely abstract as these ‘ Meditations’ one is 
‘not surprised that figures should be few: and 
therefore the instances of a figurative present- 
ment of time are the more striking. Like many 
Eastern writers Ma‘arri has a special consciousness 
or apprehension of the passage and alternation of 
night and day—the two strong youths that drag 
him deathwards. Our perversity in lighting up 
the darkness of night, and living in it so largely, 
has no doubt blunted us to the simple majesty of 
the ‘‘endless file.” (It is interesting, by the way, 
to note that Emerson, in his fine lines on the 
“‘hypocritic Days”’ turns, as if by some instinct, 
-to the East for his imagery—they come, he says, 
*‘ muffled and dumb like barefoot Dervishes.’’) 

Dr. Nicholson’s account of Ma‘arri’s philosophy 


‘leaves nothing to be desired. The writer of these 


lines would suggest that the full quality of that 
philosophy might best be savoured by means of a 


-contrast—by reading, in companionship with the 


*Luzium,’ some western work of about equal value 
and authority on kindred subjects. ‘The Tus- 


-culan Disputations,’ perhaps, would serve as well as 


any—the more instructively because the political 


. disturbances of the close of the Roman Republic 


may well compare with the disturbances of 
Ma‘arri’s day and people in so far as concerns 
their probable eftect on a cultivated man’s esti- 
mate of the value of life. If the East cherishes a 
joie de mourir in place of the much-vaunted joie 


de vivre, there remains the curious fact that’ 


ssimism of this ‘‘ intense pervading darkness ”’ 

as a stimulating quality which is absent from 
the petulant or half-hearted pessimism more 
usual in the West. 


The Oxfordshire Record Series. Vol II., Parochial 
Collections of Anthony & Wood and Richard 
Rawlinson (first part). Edited by the Rev. 
F. N. Davis, B.A., B.Litt. (Oxford, issued 
for the Society, 1920.) 

Tus is the second volume issued by the Oxford- 

shire Record Society, founded in 1919 for printing 

documents relating to the history of the county. 

The first volume, issued last year, was the Chantry 

Certificates and Edwardian Inventories of Church 

goods. The present volume adds another in- 

teresting collection of documents relating to 

Oxfordshire churches and parishes. The tran- 

scription has been made by the learned general 

editor of the series from several manuscript 
volumes preserved in the Bodleian Library and 
in the British Museum. The earlier collections 
are the work of Anthony & Wood (1632-95), the 
latter of Richard Rawlinson (1690-1755), the 
well-known antiquaries. In the present issue the 
notes have been arranged under the parishes in 
alphabetical order, and when complete they will 
probably extend to three volumes. This volume 


covers the parishes Adderbury to Cuxham. 


Besides many details as to the ownership of the 


principal estates and various other information, 
the notes are very valuable as forming a con- 
temporary account of monuments and inscriptions 
in the parish churches, not a few of which have 
since perished. Oxfordshire antiquaries will be 


grateful to the Society for making these notes so . 


easily accessible. Those who wish to join the 
Oxfordshire Record Society should communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, 10 New Road, Oxford, 
or Rowner Rectory, Gosport. 


Fleetwood Family Records. Collected and edited 
by R. W. Buss. Parts V., VI., VII. (Privately 
printed, 12s.) 

Tuis new instalment of an interesting work winds 

up the whole, we regret to say, more quickly 

than the compiler had intended owing to diffi- 
culties and expense arising out of the war. We 
have in Part V. the conclusion of George Fleet- 
wood’s letter on the battle of Lutzen, a pedigree 
of Fleetwood of Little Plumpton; notes on the 
two sieges of Preston, and a list of the Fleetwoods 

who have served in the Army or Navy. with a 

biography of the Parliamentarian General Charles 

Fleetwood. 

Part VI. contains among other things, two 
pedigrees (descendants of General Charles Fleet- 
wood and descendants of Sir Edmund Denny of 
Cheshunt), and a list of vessels entering Madras in 
1700 as well as the Preface and the Indexes. 
The Preface sets out an array of miscellaneous 
items, each one of interest in itself, but a 
rather disjointed collection. The range of the 
Fleetwoods in occupation and social status seems 
somewhat unusually wide. 

Part VII. consists of illustrations—principally 
portraits—including a reproduction of that of 
Milton at the age of 20. 


December, 1220. (London, Glaisher, 
s. 6d. 

THE contents of this number are both various 
and important. Dr. Bartlett, in his paper ‘ Psy- 
chology in Relation to the Popular Story’ 
suggests a combination of psychological, socio- 
logical and historical lines of research as the 
proper method of the study of the popular tale. 
Dr. Rivers’s ‘ Statues of Easter Island ’—a deeply 
interesting article—turns largely on the signifi- 
cance of the crowns and wigs and other head- 
dresses with which the statues’ are adorned. 
Under Collectanea we noticed discussions of 
Glastonbury and the Grail Legend (Mary A. 
Berkeley) ; and ‘ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves ’ 


(W. R. Halliday), and the number includes three , 


or four good reviews. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office. Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns shculd bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 
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THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


EDITED BY 


SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN DOVER WILSON 


THE TEMPEST 


the first volume, is now ready. In addition to the frontispiece 
and other features common to the series, Zhe Zempest contains a 
General Introduction by Sir A. Quitter-Coucn, a Zexiual Introduc- 
dion by Mr Dover Witson, and two additional illustrations. It is 
published at 7s 6d net in cloth and at 10s 6d net in leather. 
‘The new Shakespeare should be popular. It is original in its editing, and 
charming to the eye. It gives the general reader the benefit of all the latest 


discoveries of scholarship, and at the same time never drives him out of the 
genial company of literature into the tyrannous clutches of the text-book.” 


The Daily News 
Prospectus on application to the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ‘PRESS 


C. F. Cray, MANAGER: FETTER LANE, Lonpoy, E.C.4 


NOW READY. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VOL. Vil. TWELFTH SERIES 
JULY TO DECEMBER, 1920. 


Price 15s. net. Post free, 15s. 9d. 


Cases for Binding can be obtained separately. 
Price 2s, Post _ am 28. 3d. 


THE INE INDEX, 
VOL VII. JULY TO DECEMBER, 1920. 


Price ls. 6d. Post free. 
Subscribers’ Parts into Volumes at an inclusive eharge o' ee == 


4s. 6d., covering Case, Binding, and return postage. 
Parts’ for Binding should A sent post-paid to THE HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 
PUBLISHER, aad marked “BINDING ORDER.” 
necessary remittance should be forwarded at the ae | The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 
time, under separate cover. 9-47 GARDEN ROW 
ST. GEORGES ROAD SUUTHWAREK, 8.E 1. 

| Contains hairless paper, a which the pen slips with perfect 

freedom. Ninepence each. r dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 
{ extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 58 B. ozen, ruled or plain; postage ls. 
| STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


Publishers Binding Cases 


VOL. VII. 
(July to December, 1920) 


Notes and Queries 


are now available. 


In green cloth, gold blocked. 


ese Cases may be ordered through Booksellers, or 
aumees direct from THE PUBLISHER, THE TIMES 
Fig a at the published price, 2s. each, post free, 


3d. 
The Publisher has also made arrangements for Bindin; 


THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 


| | BOOKS. .—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 


supplied, no matter on what subject. Please state eg 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


n for Twelve Months, 
s including Volume Indexes and Title-Pages, 
£1 10s, 4d., post free, inland or abroad. 


ra Archeology, Genealogy. Biography Court Memoirs, 
| tres —BAKER’S Great Be Bookshop. 14-16 Bright Street, 
| Birmingham. 


| (GEND ME your OLD DEEDS, PAPERS, and 
MSS., to translate, condense, type, bind, make intelligible be 
| preserve for easy reference.—Especially MANOR CUURT RULLS and 
EARLY DEBDS. 
KATHARINE SHERWOOD, 210, Strand, W.C.2, London. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Athenzum,—‘ When we look at the shelves which contain our most precious books, 
we cannot help being aware that almost every other one bears the Oxford imprint.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY ROLL OF SERVICE. vy 8. CRATG and 
W. M. GIBSON. Introduction by Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 15s, net. Contains the 
names, fourteen thousand five hundred and sixty-one in number, and records of those members of the 
University who served in the Military and Naval Forces of the Crown during the War. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH 


ASSOCIATION, Vol. VI. Collected by A.C. BRADLEY. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


ADAMNANI VITA S. COLUMBAE. with an introduction on Early Trish Church 


History, Notes, and a Glossary. By J. T. FOWLER. New edition revised. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ENCLOSURE AND REDISTRIBUTION OF OUR LAND. 


By W. H.R. CURTLER. Medium 8vo. 16s, net. 


PLANE ALGEBRAIC CURVES, 3y sarotp HILTON. With many Figures and an 


Index. svo. 28s, net. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER AND THE EMPIRE. 3ythe Hon. JoHN FORTESCUE. 
(The British Academy Raleigh Lecture on History. Founded by Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., on the 
f t 2s, net. 
occasion of the Raleigh Tercentenary, October 29, 1918.) 8vo. Paper cover, 28 (vor the British A ™ 


F. HAVERFIELD, 1860-1919. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 8vo. Paper cover. 2s, net. 


[For the British Academy. 


CYPRUS UNDER THE TURKS, 1571-1878. a Record based on the 


Archiver of the English Consulate in Cyprus under the Levant Company and after. By 
HARRY CHARLES LUKE. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 


THE BURFORD RECORDS: A Study in Minor Town Government 


By R. H.GRETION. With 16 full-page Plates, 2 Frontispieces in collotype, and Indexes, 8vo. 42s, net 


THE IDEA OF COVENTRY PATMORE. oszert BURDETT. Large Crown 8v0 


7s. 6d, net. 
This book is an attempt to present the substance of Coventry Patmore’s poetry. 


STUDIES IN MODERN POETRY. sy reperico OLIVERO. svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE PHYSICIAN’S ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


POETRY. Selected and arranged by CASEY A. WOOD, M.D., and FIELDING H. GARRISON, M.D. 
Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. On Oxford india paper, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE SOMATIC ORGANIZATION OF THE PHAOPHYCA, py 4. 


CHURCH. 8vo. Paper cover, 5s, n t. (Botanical Memoirs, No. 10 
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